








CT}E always fair and square, 

^ And willing to face the facts, 
No matter when and where; 

Your friends will praise your acts. 

It will often try your skill 

To say or do what you should; 
But when you’ve climbed the hill, 
You have done what others could. 

To try is worth the while; 

It will show the better part; 

And you can win with just a smile, 
And have a happy heart 


— W. N. G. 

























His A Work. Of Adventure 

‘Veteran's Days With Company Were Filled With Thrilling Incidents Until a Trolley 
Accident, Unfortunately, Brought Them to An Abrupt Ending 


T HOSE who truly love their work are as¬ 
sured of success. Of those who do not the 
outcome remains in doubt. The latter are 
a discontented lot; while the former enjoy their 
days in true happiness. Fate often brings to an 
end, however, a life of 
active service through 
some unfortunate acci¬ 
dent. One never knows 
when he or she will fall 
the victim of some such 
accident and as a result 
be forced to join the 
ranks of those whose 
days of work are done. 

So it was that on 
April 13, 1924, Henry 
F. Brink, pensioned 
telegrapher and tower- 
man, started for work 
on a trolley car, in per¬ 
fect health, not knowing 
that already his last day 
of work had ended. The 
trolley got out of con¬ 
trol of the motorman 
and a terrible crash en- 
Bued. He was immedi¬ 
ately taken to the Troy 
City Hospital, where for 
four days he lay in total 
unconsciousness, on the 
brink of eternity. Final¬ 
ly through the expert 
care of the physicians he was aroused from the 
stupor and eagerly planned to return once more 
to the work of his choice. It was not to he. how¬ 
ever, the doctors informed him that he would 
never he able to return to his work again. 

It is on this account that we now find him liv¬ 


ing in an attractive home at Round Lake, N. Y., 
enjoying the memories of over forty-five years of 
continuous service, within a stone’s throw of the 
station, where, in 1881, he started to work for 
our Company as baggageman and general helper 
to the agent. He con¬ 
tinued in that position 
until the fall of 1883 
when he was sent to 
Coons, the point where 
the Susquehanna Divi¬ 
sion connects with the 
Delaware and Hudson 
main line. At that time 
the only double track in 
that vicinity lay between 
Coons and Waterford 
Junction. Previous to 
this time Susquehanna 
Division trains ran 
around by what was 
called the west end and 
east line into Mechanic- 
ville. 

During his seventeen 
years of service at Coons 
the double track on the 
Saratoga division was 
laid. Later Coons was 
abandoned and he went 
to work at “WY.” At 
that time all work was 
done on the ground. The 
first signal he operated 
at Coons consisted of a pole about sixty feet in 
height with a rope running from the ground to 
the top of the pole, through a pulley, and fastened 
to a board. When the board was down it indi¬ 
cated clear for Saratoga division trains, when up, 
clear for Susquehanna division trains. After a 
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sleet storm the signal could not be operated until 
someone climbed to the top of the pole and 
knocked the ice off. 

When the tower at the lower end of the yard 
was installed he went there to work. This was 
later electrified and he has in his possession a 
photograph of himelf seated at his desk at that 
point after the installation of the newer and more 
modern facilities. 

Like most men who in their lives have per¬ 
formed some worthy service, Mr. Brink had 
rather not tell of anything which might tend to 
put him to the fore, lie prefers to let his actions 
and deeds speak for him rather than bring them 
to light himself. During his term of service he 
saved two men from death by his prompt and cool 
actions in time of danger. He is truly reticent, 
however. Time and time again he reiterated that 
statement, “ I don’t like to talk about that. No¬ 
body will be interested in that.” Only by assur¬ 
ing him that others are deeply interested in such 
incidents of bygone days can he be indifced to 
talk. 

Upon looking at Mr. Brink one would never so 
much as surmise that he had forty-five years of 
service to his credit. His towering frame and 
strong face bears no marks of age. His voice is 
clear and strong; his handclasp that of a power¬ 
ful man; his eyes twinkle merrily when lie recalls 
some humorous incident some tivcnty or thirty 
odd years ago. This would lead one to ask the 
question, “ Is railroad work so strenuous that it 
saps the vitality of the worker so that he puts 
all of his strength into his work long before it 
comes his time to retire?” One look at Mr. Brink 
and one is assured that this is not the case. 

Anyone might well be proud of his record. 
Throughout all of his years not a single unfavor¬ 
able item appears on his record. On the other 
hand it is filled with commendations of his su¬ 
perior officers. He has in his possession a letter 
from Martin E. Dwyer, Supervisor, commending 
to “ Whom it may concern,” his actions on three 
occasions. 

On one occasion he flagged passenger train num¬ 
ber 31 north when he discovered a stray bull stuck 
between the ties of bridge number 23 north of 
Coons Crossing. Again, following a terrible wind 
storm in which telegraph poles were blown across 
the track between mile posts 22 and 23, he flagged 
number ti south and stopped the train from run¬ 
ning into them. Beyond a doubt on that occasion 
he saved the lives of numerous passengers and 
employes on that train who without his prompt 
action would have met their deaths. Mr. Dwyer 
continues that lie was on that train himself and 


supervised the clearing of the track before the 
train was allowed to proceed. 

On Btill another occasion he saved the work 
train from being sideswiped by a Susquehanna 
division freight at Coons Crossing. He also dis¬ 
covered three hundred new yellow pine ties on 
fire just north of Coons Crossing. He worked 
alone over this fire for three hours before it was 
extinguished. At that time he was not on duty; 
he was on his way home in the evening, his day’s 
work completed. 

While Mr. Brink was working at Coons he was 
called from his home to relieve the night operator 
whose nerve had been shattered by an unusual 
accident. In the operations at Meckanieville at 
that time but one switch engine was required 
days. At night this engine was left standing in 
the charge of a hostler south of the present Bos¬ 
ton and Maine crossovers. While the hostler was 
absent from the locomotive for a few moments 
some miscreant got on the engine, opened the 
throttle and with a plunge and a roar started 
north on the single track through Mechanicville 
yard and while steps were immediately taken to 
notify the employes at the north end of the yard 
it was too late to divert this locomotive on to the 
Susquehanna division branch and the wild loco¬ 
motive continued its northward journey until it 
reached Coons Crossing where it collided with the 
southbound sleeper. Both were ditched. This in¬ 
cident can best be described by former engineman 
William Harper, who was engineman on number 
8, and who related it in the issue of the Bulletin 
published September 1, 1927. 

It was stated that the baggage car on number 
8 contained a shipment of $100,000 in gold and 
this gold was strewn around on the ground but 
was recovered without any loss. 

He was united in marriage with Miss Harriett 
Arnold Scotland, on October 20, 1892. They have 
no children. He is a member of The Delaware 
and Hudson Veterans’ Association, Masons, 
Knights Templar, and Washington Commandery 
No. 33, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A’o one can be neutral in this life; you are 
either doing good or bad, and the very fact of 
not trying to do good is bad in itself .— Florence 
Nightingale. 

“ I gotta Are that office boy." 

“ What for? He's a hard worker.” 

“ Yes, but he doesn't shoot craps, smoke, cuss, 
go to baseball games or flirt with the telephone 
girl, and I'm afraid he’s got a stunt up his sleeve 
to become president."— Selected. 
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Cotton—Its Usefulness To Man 

c C’Ae Qualities and Uses to Which the Fluffy White Fibre is Put in Clothing From the 
New Born Babe to the Aged Man of Many Years 


C OTTON is the most important fibre known 
to man. In almost innumerable ways it 
is the fabric of fashion and of industry. 
To Americans cotton is of immense economic in¬ 
terest because the United States supplies upwards 
of two-thirds of the world’s supply of cotton each 
year. The production of the raw material, the 
manufacture and distribution of its myriad pro¬ 
ducts provide the basis on which great American 
industries are established. The influence of this 
single agricultural product directly and in¬ 
directly upon the growth and progress of the na¬ 
tion has been so extensive as to give it large his¬ 
torical value. 

We live in a world where cotton contributes 
something useful from our infancy until old age 
and death. Throughout life we wear cotton in 
some form. We live in environments made artis¬ 
tically agreeable by the use of cotton, we sleep 
in cotton, we travel on cotton, we are sheltered 
from sun and storm by cotton, we even eat the 
highly refined products of the once mysterious 
cotton seed. 

Since cotton is so universally useful, what are 
the qualities which make possible its utilization 
for thousands of purposes—for food, clothing, 
decoration, shelter, in industry, the arts, and in 
science? Briefly these may be considered as fol¬ 
lows: Cotton is Nature’s most abundant crop. 

Abundance is therefore partly responsible for 
the great diversity of uses. The world output of 
cotton is approximately five times that of wool; 
nine times that of ilax; sixty times that of rayon; 
and 140 times that of silk. Abundance means 
great economic advantages, for it enables cotton 
to have a favorable competitive position where 
cost is a factor. For this reason cotton is of 
great importance in industries as a constituent 
material in other products or in manufacturing 
processes. 

Cotton has a wide range of usefulness and im¬ 
portant re-use value. There is probably no other 
fibre from which such a variety of products are 
made—cloth so fine as to be drawn through a 
finger ring, so attractive as to be suitable for ap¬ 
parel and decoration, so heavy as to be used for 
sails, tents, awnings, bagging, and tires, strong 


enough for the covering of airplane wings and of 
great practical value as sheets, table damask, 
upholstery, towels, and wall coverings which 
serve as a base for plaster and paint. 

This same fibre also can be transformed for a 
variety of purposes—for making explosives, photo¬ 
graphic film and other celluloid products, varnish, 
lacquers, wheels and gears. 

For a great many years the seed was considered 
of no value. Later it was found that many use¬ 
ful by-products could be manufactured from it. 
A cotton-seed industry was born. Among its 
numerous products are the varieties of meal that 
are made from the residue of the seed and used 
for animal food, the familiar vegetable oil used 
for making soap, candles and phonograph records, 
and the more highly refined vegetable oil for cook¬ 
ing purposes and salads. 

Cotton has natural cleanliness and hygienic 
qualities which are further enhanced by special 
after-treatment in manufacturing. Where scrupu¬ 
lous cleanliness is required in such hygienic fab¬ 
rics as bandages, dressings, hospital uniforms, etc., 
cotton is the standard material. 

Cotton fabrics are not only inherently clean but 
also easily laundered. Spots are readily removed 
and the fabric may be restored to its original 
freshness in a way which adds to its charm and 
comfort for wearing apparel. The crisp quality 
to be found in fine cotton fabrics is one of their 
distinctive advantages. 

Throughout the centuries since the Western 
World learned of cotton from India and the East, 
cotton has taken high rank as an artistic fabric. 
When first introduced it was a luxury, and the 
old Indian cottons were never surpassed in quality 
or beauty by any other textile. 

With the dawn of the machine age during the 
last half of the eighteenth century the popularity 
of cotton fabrics was greatly increased. Their im¬ 
portance in the commerce of the world has been 
steadily enhanced since that time. 

Skilled craftsmen today are designing and pro¬ 
ducing fine cottons that have a distinct place as 
fabrics of fashion. These products of the modern 
loom possess the charm and appeal of style which 
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make them desirable for wearing apparel. Other 
cotton fabrics have artistic qualities which make 
them suitable for a variety of purposes in interior 
decoration—curtains, draperies, upholstery and 
wall coverings. 

Cotton as a fibre possesses high tenacity and 
is responsive to treatment which greatly enhances 
its resistance to wear and strain. It is therefore 
useful where strength is an important factor. 
Canvas for sails, tents, tarpaulins, cab tops, awn¬ 
ings, mail bags, automobile tires, and truck 
wheels demonstrate the rugged durability of 
heavy cotton fabrics to carry and protect the 
commerce of the world. 

Then too, cotton is a comfortable fabric. This 
quality makes it a superior fabric for summer 
apparel and for clothing in tropical countries. 
Fine cottons are so woven that the natural heat 
of the body may radiate freely and the cooler 
outside temperatures may reach the body. These 
fabrics are sheer and light, and therefore com¬ 
fortable and hygienic. It is also true that cotton 
can be woven into napped fabrics suitable for 
blankets and other warmth-giving articles. 

Either in its raw or finished state cotton may 
be stored without serious harm from deteriora¬ 
tion. This is an important factor in its sale- 
ability and durability. It has a further advan¬ 
tage in that it is not subject to the ravages of 
moths. 

Cotton responds to a variety of special treat¬ 
ments. It may be woven into soft and downy 
products sufficiently tough to wear down metal 
surfaces. It also can be compressed into very 
dense material. It can be changed chemically 
without being destroyed. Tt can be made water¬ 
proof and form a base for waterproofing fabrics. 
It possesses an excellent affinity for dyes and 
coloring matter. Because of its ability to retain 
these a great variety and richness of colored cot¬ 
ton fabrics is possible. 

By its lavish bounty nature has destined cot¬ 
ton for a large role in the everyday life and 
commerce of the world. In its centuries of use¬ 
fulness it has influenced not only agriculture, in¬ 
dustry and commerce but also the arts and the 
social and political life of the world. Its myriad 
uses probably have never been completely com¬ 
prehended. In all its magic it may rightfully be 
called the universal fabric. Without it modern 
life would not have the comforts, conveniences, 
the artistry, and the necessities which cotton pro¬ 
vides in so many useful ways. 

—Qualities of Cotton. 


‘Railroading in I he Good Old Days 

NCE upon a time, or, to be precise, fifty 
years ago, railwaymen in Britain were 
sacked if they whistled, joked, or wore any 
red clothes. Further if they wished to be pro¬ 
moted, the best thing to do was to go to church. 

This amazing, and nowadays laughable, state of 
affairs was revealed at the Institute of Transport 
in London when Raymond C'arpmael, of the G. 
W. R., gave extracts from the former rule book 
of the Taff Vale Railway. 

Every worker was required (by rule 12) “to 
come on duty clean in person and clothes, shaved, 
and with shoes blacked;” moreover, they were to 
“ keep their hair cut.” 

After appearance, behavior was regulated. 

“ Xot any instance of intoxication, whistling, 
or levity on duty will be overlooked; besides be¬ 
ing dismissed the offender will be liable to pun¬ 
ishment,” Rule 40 provided. 

Rule 200 went further and prescribed fines for 
“ talking, shouting, hooting, or making any un¬ 
pleasant noise, or unseemly actions, whether by 
hand, mouth or otherwise.” 

Sunday observance was enforced by Rule 20, 
which read: “ It is urgently requested that every 
person on Sundays and other holy days, when 
lie is not required on duty, will attend a place of 
worship, as it will be the means of promotion 
when vacancies occur.” 

In those days there were no “smokers ”—and 
no “ straphangers.” 

Rule 50.—Smoking by any passenger, or by any 
person, whether in the employ of the company or 
not, upon any part of the company’s property, or 
in any carriage or train, is strictly forbidden, 
whether such person is traveling or otherwise. 

Rule 54.—The company’s officers and servants 
are not to allow any person to stand in any of 
the carriages or wagons, but compel them to set 
upon the seats or floors; should they refuse to 
comply, they must be removed and given into the 
charge of the company’s police. 

In striving for safety the company ordered: 
“ Xot any contractor, officer, servant, or other 
person in the employ of the company, or in the 
service of any contractor, is to use any wearing 
apparel of a red or pink color, as it might be the 
means of causing enginemen and others to think 
it was a signal of danger.” 

Fines of a day’s wages, and even six days’ 
wages, were provided for workers who broke the 
company’s rules. 
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Jigents Meet At Scranton 

Following Enjoyable Meeting, Fourteen Members Enjoy Trip Through Mine and 
Breaker, Seeing Entire Mining Process, Which Is Very Interesting 


T HE regular meeting of The Delaware and 
Hudson Company Freight and Ticket 
Agents’ Association, was held at Hotel 
Casey, Scranton, Pa., May 24, 1928. The meeting 
was called to order by E. J. Brenner, vice-presi¬ 
dent, in the absence of Edward Martin, president. 

After tlie minutes of the previous meeting had 
been read by the secretary, the chairman called 
upon Mr. Thomas W. Davies, president of The 
Minute Men, Scranton Chamber of Commece, who 
welcomed them for the mayor, E. 15. Jermain. 
He began witli an enumeration of some facts of 
historical interest centering about Scranton, lie 
told the members that the history of Scranton 
dated back to the year 1608, when some settlers 
attempted to locate iron and steel mills in that 
locality. 

In 1846, when the Erie Railroad was organized, 
steel rails were unknown, and if any were used 
in America up to that time they came from Eng¬ 
land. 

The Scranton and Lackawanna Iron and Steel 
Company executed a contract with the Erie Rail¬ 
road, and in 1847 the first “ T ” iron rails ever 
manufactured were produced in these mills. Be¬ 
fore long the ore deposits were used up and then 
someone discovered that they had coal in its stead. 
The production of 6,200,000 tons of anthracite 
coal has taken place in the immediate vicinity 
of Scranton city and if put into forty-two feet, 
sixty-eight ton cars, would make a freight train 
720 miles in length. 

Now Scranton is possessed of the largest lace 
manufacturing plant in the world, makes buttons 
and like materials, is second in silk industries in 
the United States, has the Internatonal Corre¬ 
spondence Schools located within its limits. This 
school has done more to advertise Scranton than 
any other known industry. Its pupils are scat¬ 
tered from one end of the globe to the other. 
The city has on deposit in its savings banks about 
$125,000,000, has collected in seven years $4,700,- 
000 for its community chests and is second only 
to Cleveland in this respect, it has 2,500 members 
in its Chamber of Commerce and that the budget 
for this year was $147,000 but $165,000 was raised 
for this purpose. 


The chairman then called upon the following 
men for some remarks: Mr. J. II. Gtixigan, as¬ 
sistant yardmaster, Carbondale; N. S. Burns, 
rules examiner, Pennsylvania division; N. M. 
Goodspeed, coal storage agent, Carbondale; 
Thomas Waring, real estate department; H. E. 
Morgan, division agent, Pennsylvania division; 
and J. J. Coyle, division passenger agent, Pennsyl¬ 
vania division. All spoke briefly and thanked the 
chairman for the privilege of being among those 
called upon. Messrs. Gilligan and Burns related 
a number of interesting and humorous incidents. 

The regular order of business was then gone 
over, including reading by the secretary of the 
proposed constitution to be substituted for that 
one now in effect, which was held over until the 
next regular meeting. Adjournment was then 
taken for lunch, which was served in the meet¬ 
ing room at 12:30 P. M. 

During lunch the members were entertained by 
a male duet who sang several fine selections to 
the accompaniment of Professor F. Walban. The 
singers were the Messrs. J. T. and W. A. Jones. 

At about 2:30 P. M. fourteen of the party 
motored to Marvine breaker, where they were con¬ 
ducted through the breaker and mines through 
arrangements made by F. S. Smith, agent at 
Scranton, with Mr. C. Evans, Jr., General Man¬ 
ager of the Hudson Coal Company. 

On entering the wire fence of the Hudson Coal 
Company’,, property, the party was ushered into 
an ollice to sign the necessary releases for claims 
for injuries or death. They were then aligned, 
two men to a guide, and started from the office, 
going to the elevator or shaft opening known as 
No. 1. Here the operation of raising the coal 
in the mine cars was noted. It is raised from 
the lower levels where it is dumped into a crusher 
and after the coal passes through the breaker it 
is run out of a chute onto a belt, which travels 
on wheel supports, placed about four feet apart. 
This belt is forty-eight inches wide and 1,100 feet 
in length, and is made of a composition of robber 
and other substances about three-quarters of an 
inch thick. 

Coal is dropped onto this belt and then con- 
{Turn to Page 190) 
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Life for delays and doubts no time does 
givej 

None ever yet made haste enough to live. 

—Abraham Cawley. 


/ Do My Best 

I DO the best I know, the very best 1 can, and I 
mean to keep right on doing so until the end. 
If the end brings me out all right, what is 
said against me won’t amount to anything. If 
the end brings me out wrong, ten angels swearing 
I was right would make no difference.” 

Someone’s lack of appreciation, resulting in an 
unkind word or so, must have prompted Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln to frame this gem of philosophy. 

He did the best he knew—the very best he 
could—but he ever strove to know what that best 
was. He was constantly alert. His mind had 
been trained from childhood to think things out. 
He was, in reality, a man. 

Ordinarily, we utilize only a fraction of our 
brain power. We go along each day, doing the 
tasks we are forced to do—postponing those we 
can. Brains, as a rule, are lazy. They must ,be 
driven. 

There is little to prevent any normal person 
from attaining success in any line where appli¬ 
cation will develop the powers required for the 
particular accomplishment. Failure comes, in a 
vast majority of cases, through an unwillingness 
to “ pay the price.” 

Much has been written and said concerning op¬ 
portunity. The fact is that opportunities are all 
about us. It’s up to us to get our eyes and ears 


attuned to catch the radio-like vibrations the 
station “ Opportunity ” is ceaslessly broadcast¬ 
ing. 

If we’re “ on the job,” striving for betterment 
every waking hour, we can’t fail. Of course, we 
must have periods of relaxation and a proportion 
of play, for keeping fit is an all important part 
of the plan. 

Lincoln achieved greatness by thinking tilings 
out. 


Tlailroads A re Busy Places 

F EW of us, perhaps, realize what a busy place 
is the railroad; we are too close to it to 
appreciate the extent of its activities; we 
cannot see the woods for the trees. It is some¬ 
what surprising to learn, therefore, that accord¬ 
ing to an analysis just made of operating statis¬ 
tics covering the year 1927, the average mile of 
railway line in the United States last year 
handled seven passenger trains and seven freight 
trains each day. 

In the seven freight trains which passed each 
day over this average mile of railway there were 
325 freight cars, of which 205 were loaded and 
120 empty. In the loaded cars was freight weigh¬ 
ing, roughly, 5,600 tons, while the total weight 
passing over this mile of line, including freight, 
locomotives and freight cars, was 14,400 tons. 

The seven daily passenger trains which ran 
over this average mile included forty-six pas¬ 
senger train cars and carried a total of 416 pas¬ 
sengers. 

The daily gross revenues earned by this average 
mile of railway line amounted to $72. The aver¬ 
age direct operating expenses consumed seventy- 
four per cent of these total earnings, or $53 daily. 
Next, a total of $4 a day was paid by this average 
mile of railway to local, state and national tax 
collectors. 

After the payment of certain other expenses, in¬ 
cluding rental charges for property belonging to 
others, the average daily net earnings of this 
typical mile of railway line amounted to $13. 
This daily average net earning figure of $13 
amounted in a year to approximately four and 
one-half per cent on the average railway property 
investment per mile. 


Efficiency may be knowledge and carperience 
boiled down to a rare consistency, but it is not 
hard-boiled; it is graceful, considerate, and ea- 
exceedingly human. 
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ZNj.'tt) York. State Years Ago 

Interesting Account of Travels of An Old English Gentleman in Delaware and Hud¬ 
son Territory in 1827 and 1828 is Here Related 

(Continued from Last Issue ) 


L AKE GEORGE, Saratoga, and Ticonderoga, 
which we visited, are all classical and 
popular spots in American history, while 
their names will doubtless recall many painful 
recollections to English persons, who are old 
enough to remember the unfortunate details of 
the American revolutionary war. But, of course, 
it is far otherwise in a country, where all the 
circumstances connected with that important 
event are treasured up in the memory, to be 
brought forward as subjects of triumph upon 
every occasion. There they furnish a never-end¬ 
ing theme of rejoicing, especially to the company 
at the Springs, whose guide-books are full of the 
details of General Burgoyne’s surrender, and our 
other mishaps at Saratoga. The names even of 
the subordinate officers who figured in those days, 
are taught by a kind of catechism at the schools, 
in order to render them familiar to the memory 
of every American, of whatever age or sex. 

There is certainly no harm in this—it is quite 
natural and proper—and as their history is short, 
and fertile with incidents of a nature pleasing to 
their national vanity, it would be the most un¬ 
reasonable thing in the world for a stranger to 
complain of, however often, or however disagree¬ 
ably, it may happen to cross his path. 

On the other hand, the Americans ought, I think, 
to remember, that good reasons may perhaps exist 
for our little acquaintance with such matters; yet 
I have often met with people in that country who 
could scarcely believe me sincere, and thought I 
must be surely jesting when I declared my entire 
ignorance of many military and political events 
of the period alluded to, so momentous to them, 
however, that every child was familiar with their 
minutest details. And they would hardly credit 
me when I said I had never once heard the names 
of men, who, I learnt afterwards, were highly dis¬ 
tinguished, on both sides, during the revolutionary 
war. 

The same remark applies to every part of our 
very limited knowledge of America, and all her 
concerns past and present; and while the inhabi¬ 
tants of that country suppose themselves—with 


what degree of justice may perhaps be gathered 
from the sequel—to be minutely acquainted with 
every thing which has passed or is now passing 
in England, they have no patience for the pro¬ 
found state of ignorance in which the English con¬ 
fessedly remain with respect to them. 

I must say, that I have always thought this sort 
of soreness on their part a little unreasonable, and 
that our friends over the water give themselves 
needless mortification about a matter, which it 
would be far more dignified to disregard alto¬ 
gether. I say this with the more confidence, be¬ 
cause I hardly ever conversed with a reasonable 
American on the subject, who, when it was fairly 
put to him, did not give his assent to this view of 
the case. 

The Americans always forget—though perhaps 
it is natural they should do so—that while, on 
their Bide of the question, no theme can be more 
gratifying than the war alluded to—so glorious 
to them, but so disastrous to us—it is utterly out 
of nature to expect that we should view it, or any 
part of it, in the same light. Philanthropic, pub¬ 
lic-spirited, speculative citizens of the world, the 
philosophers of the present age, even in England, 
may declare that all is for the best, and that 
free and independent America is far more useful 
to other nations, generally, and to England in 
particular, now, than she was when a colony, or 
could ever have become had she not fallen away 
from her allegiance. Possibly this may be true. 
I should be very happy to admit it. This is not, 
however, the point at issue, and the speculation 
may be passed by at present; for my object is 
merely to show, independently of all abstract 
reasoning, how it comes about, that we are so ig¬ 
norant of American history, and, generally speak¬ 
ing, of all the internal affairs of a country with 
which, at first sight, it may be supposed we ought, 
on many accounts, to have no inconsiderable 
acquaintance. 

Whether, upon the whole, it is better or worse 
for us, in a speculative point of view, that we 
lost the colonies, the mortifying fact is, we did 
lose them, after a contest in which we were 
worsted. We tried to keep them, and we could 
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not; or, at all events, we did not. Consequently, 
as far as the mere struggle goes, its details can¬ 
not be considered very inviting as historical inci¬ 
dents for Englishmen to dwell upon. 

The hotel in which we found ourselves lodged at 
the Springs of Saratoga, was of great magnitude, 
as may be inferred from the size of the verandah 
or piazza in front, which measured eighty paces 
in length, and twenty-five feet in height. The 
public rooms, also, were large and handsome, and 
no fewer than 120 beds were made up in this one 
building. But with all this show, there was still 
some want of keeping, and many symptoms of 
haste, in every thing, indicated chiefly by the 
absence of innumerable minor luxuries. On the 
day we arrived, for example, we wished one of 
the windows of the dining-room kept open; but 
there had not yet been time to place any counter¬ 
poises, nor even any bolts or buttons to hold it up. 
The waiter, however, as usual, had a resource at 
hand, and without apology or excuse, caught up 
the nearest chair, and placing it on the window 
sole, allowed the sash to rest upon it. The bed¬ 
rooms, too, were uncomfortable little raw sorts of 
places, fourteen feet by ten, without a bit of paper 
or carpeting, and the glass of the windows was 
so thin it was apt to break with the slightest jar. 
Not one of these cabins was furnished with a bell, 
so that when the chambermaid was wanted, the 
only resource was to proceed to the top of the 
stair, and there pull a bell-rope, common to the 
whole range of apartments. 

It is true, we were at the Springs after the 
season was over; and, therefore, saw nothing in 
the best style. But I must describe things as I 
found them, in spite of the explanations and 
apologies which were showered upon me whenever 
anything, no matter how small or how great, was 
objected to. I grant that it would be unreason¬ 
able to make these trifles and many other and 
graver things, matters of criticism in so young a 
nation, were not claims put forth by the inhabi¬ 
tants to the highest degree of excellence. 

The truth seems to be, that no one, in that busy 
country, has leisure to attend effectually to the 
completion of any given job. Instead, therefore, 
of carrying their works to their most perfect 
stage, they always stop at that point, when the 
business in hand has reached that condition which 
is most certain of procuring for it a ready market 
—that is, when it has reached the degree of ex¬ 
cellence suited to the average taste of the con¬ 
sumers. If producers go beyond this mark, they 
are never sure of finding any sale, certainly not 
a quick one—and if they fall short of it, they will 
inevitably be outstripped by their competitors, in 


the hurried markets of a country, where nothing 
is allowed to remain long on hand. 

On the 11th of September, we observed in the 
Piazza of the Hotel at Saratoga, a piece of paper 
stuck up with this notice—“ This house will be 
closed for the season, on Saturday next, the 15th 
inst.” Accordingly, taking the hint, we resolved 
to move off, though we found the quietness of the 
Springs—now entirely deserted—very agreeable, 
after the turmoil and excitement we had recently 
been exposed to. By making a slight round, we 
were enabled to take Ballston in our way; but as 
that very pretty watering-place was likewise de¬ 
serted, we drove on to Albany, and, after an ab¬ 
sence of exactly three months, took up our old 
quarters in that capital, or rather seat of gov¬ 
ernment—for it is difficult to conceive any other 
town than New York the capital of the State. 

I was glad to find the legislature in session, ns 
I had a great curiosity to see how the public 
affairs were managed. The object of the present 
meeting, it is true, was not to transact the ordi¬ 
nary business of the State, but to revise the laws— 
a favourite employment all over the Union. But 
I had ample means, during a fortnight’s stay at 
Albany, of seeing how things were conducted, as 
innumerable incidental discussions arose out of 
the matter in hand, to show the current modes of 
proceeding. 

The State had recently adopted a new Consti¬ 
tution—remodelled from that adopted in 1777— 
and it came into operation on the 1st of January, 
1823. By this instrument, the Legislative power 
is vested in a Senate and House of Assembly; the 
Senate, consisting of 32 members, who must be 
freeholders, chosen for four years; and the House 
of Assembly, consisting of 128 members, who are 
elected annually by the whole people of the State, 
the right of suffrage being universal. 

I was extremely curious to see how a Legisla¬ 
ture formed on such principles would proceed, and 
I visited the Capitol with the truest wish to be 
well pleased with all I saw and heard. The hall 
of the House of Assembly was not unlike the in¬ 
terior of a church; with a gallery for strangers, 
looking down upon a series of seats and writing- 
desks, ranged on the floor in concentric semi¬ 
circles, the Speaker’s chair being at the centre, 
and over his head, of course, the large well-known 
picture of General Washington, with his hand 
stretched out, in the same unvaried attitude in 
which we had already seen him represented in 
many hundreds, I might say thousands, of places, 
from the Capitol at Albany to the embellishments 
on the coarsest blue china plate in the country. 
Each member of the House was placed in a seat 
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numbered and assigned to him by lot on the first 
day of the Session. 

These gentlemen were described to me as being 
chiefly farmers, shopkeepers, and country lawyers, 
and other persons quite unaccustomed to abstract 
reasoning and had come to the legislature, straight 
from the plough—or from behind the counter— 
from chopping down trees—or from the bar, under 
the impression that they were at once to be con¬ 
verted into statesmen. 

Such were my opinions at this early stage of 
the journey, and I never afterwards saw much 
occasion to alter them; indeed, the more I became 
acquainted with the practical operation of the 
democratical system, tIre more I became satisfied 
that the ends which it proposed to accomplish, 
could not be obtained by such means. By bring¬ 
ing into these popular assemblies men who—dis¬ 
guise it as they may—cannot but feel themselves 
ignorant of public business, an ascendency is 
given to a few abler and more intriguing heads, 
which enables them to manage matters to suit 
their own purposes. And just as the members be¬ 
gin to get a slight degree of useful familiarity 
with the routine of affairs, a fresh election comes 
on, and out they all go; or at least a great ma¬ 
jority go out, and thus, in each fresh legislature, 
there must be found a preponderance of unquali¬ 
fied, or, at all events, of ill-informed men, how¬ 
ever patriotic or well-intentioned they may chance 
to be. 

On the 15th of September, 1827, when we went 
again to the House of Assembly, the speaking was 
even more discursive than it had been upon the 
first day. The orators rambled about from topic 
to topic with a most wasteful contempt of time, 
of which I dare say the same persons would have 
been much more economical had they been at their 
ordinary occupations—that is to say, working 
with their hands, not with their heads. 

From thence we went to the Senate chamber, 
where we found the members acting not in a 
Legislative, but a Judicial capacity. The Senate 
consists of 32 members, besides the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the State, who is, ex-officio, President. 
The senators are chosen for four years, and one 
quarter of their numbers go out annually. 

By an article of the State Constitution the 
court for the trial of impeachments and the cor¬ 
rection of errors is directed to consist of “ the 
President of the Senate, the senators, the Chan¬ 
cellor of the State, and the justices of the supreme 
court, or the major part of them.” Causes are 
brought up to this court by writ of error from the 
supreme court of the State, in the same way, as 


far as I understand the matter, as appeals are 
carried to the House of Lords in England. 

We w’ere fortunate in hearing a case of con¬ 
siderable interest pleaded before the Court of 
Errors. It related to a matter of alleged con¬ 
spiracy arising out of one of those fraudulent 
hubbies with which America was quite as rife as 
England in the wild season of 1825. 

But I took a still deeper interest in the regular 
business which was done in the Senate in the early 
part of the morning, before resolving itself, with 
the additions before mentioned, into a Court of 
Errors. The revision of the laws was the subject 
under discussion, and I had ample means of judg¬ 
ing of that passion for legislating, which I had 
been told frequently before was only second 
in the breast of an American to the passion 
of electioneering. As yet, however, I had 
seen nothing of the actual management of 
the elections, though at every table, and, in¬ 
deed, in every place I had yet visited, this en¬ 
grossing topic formed the principal, and generally 
the only, subject of conversation. 

During our stay at Albany we lived in a board¬ 
ing house, occupied chiefly by members of the 
Legislature, both of the Senate and House of As¬ 
sembly, besides several lawyers, judges, officers of 
the army and navy, and, amongst others, the edi¬ 
tor of a newspaper, one of the kindest, most can¬ 
did, and most useful friends I had the pleasure to 
make in America. But indeed they were all 
friendly and obliging to us. It happened also, 
fortunately, that several of these gentlemen took 
considerable charge of the public business which 
was then going on, and were the best informed 
men we could have met with anywhere in the 
State; so that we enjoyed the advantage of their 
conversation under circumstances highly advanta¬ 
geous. At meals we all met, of course; and as 
there was not quite so great a hurry here as we 
had observed elsewhere, we had more leisure for 
discussing the various topics which arose from 
time to time, than we had ever found before. 
Good opportunities were thus afforded of obtaining 
the opinion of different persons on the same point, 
and of conversing repeatedly with the same 
gentlemen on different aspects of the subject, as 
circumstances varied the complexion of affairs, 
or suggested new ideas to us respecting them. In 
this way I often discovered that the views I had 
taken up at first were incorrect, or, at all events, 
different from those with which some of my vari¬ 
ous informants wished to impress me. 

As I had nothing whatever to occupy my atten¬ 
tion, but to study the humours, and to get ac¬ 
quainted with these obliging people, in order to 
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get as much information from them as possible, 
my object was to avail myself of all these mo¬ 
ments; and though, I fear, I must very often 
have bored them, I will do them the justice to say, 
that on every occasion, favourable or otherwise, 
they were most willing to lend their assistance, 
either to go into the subject deeply, or to touch 
It lightly, as the case might he. My sole purpose 
was to get at the real state of the facts before 
me; and though, of course, like every other trav¬ 
eller, I had my full share of prejudices to entangle 
me, I was willing at all times to change my opin¬ 
ions, and did in fact often change them. 

During our stay at Albany, we went frequently 
into company, especially to dinners and to even¬ 
ing parties, both large and small, which afforded 
us the most agreeable opportunities of seeing and 
judging of the state of domestic society; one fea¬ 
ture of which ought to be mentioned, as it meets 
a stranger’s observation in every quarter of that 
wide country. I mean the spirit of party—not 
to call it polities-—or rather, to define it more cor¬ 
rectly, the spirit of electioneering, which seems 
to enter as an essential ingredient into the compo¬ 
sition of every thing. 

The most striking peculiarity of this spirit, in 
contradistinction to what we see in England, is 
that its efforts are directed more exclusively to 
the means, than to any useful end. The Ameri¬ 
cans, as it appears to me, are infinitely more oc¬ 
cupied about bringing in a given candidate, than 
they are about the advancement of those measures 
of which he is conceived to be the supporter. 
They do occasionally advert to these prospective 
measures, in their canvassing arguments in de¬ 
fense of their own friends, or in attacks upon the 
other party; but always, as far as I could see, 
more as rhetorical flourishes, or as motives to ex¬ 
cite the furious acrimony of party spirit, than as 
distinct or sound anticipations of the line of 
policy which their candidate, or his antagonist, 
was likely to follow. The intrigues, the canvass¬ 
ings for votes, all the machinery of newspaper 
abuse and praise, the speeches and manoeuvres in 
the Legislature, at the bar, by the fireside, and in 
every hole and corner of the country end to end, 
without intermission, form integral parts of the 
business—apparently far more important than the 
candidate’s wishes—his promises—or even than his 
character and fitness for the office. 

We left Albany on the 28th of September, 1827, 
and proceeded in the direction of Boston, through 
what are called the New England, or Eastern 
States, consisting, as I think I have mentioned 
before, of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 


We should be the most ungrateful people in the 
world, were we to omit expressing our sense of 
the uncommon kindness shown to us by every per¬ 
son, with whom we formed any acquaintance at 
Albany. We left Albany with sincere regret; and, 
in laying out plans of future operations, always 
arranged matters for paying another visit to our 
kind friends there. It is easy to make such resolu¬ 
tions on paper, but when so large a portion of a 
whole continent is to be visited, so many thou¬ 
sands of rugged miles to be gone over, and all 
sorts of climates to be encountered, it is somewhat 
presumptuous to calculate what shall be done a 
year in advance. And so it proved—for we never 
saw Albany again. 

(The End) 

Railroad Nomenclature 

OMPARISON of railroad terms used in 
this country with those which are of com¬ 
mon usage in England, forms an interesting 
study and likewise explains the presence of some 
of the expressions which appear in our railroad 
vernacular. A few of the more common terms as 
used in both countries are printed herewith. 


United States 

England 

Railroad 

Railway 

Depot 

Station 

Pilot (Cow Catcher) 

Plough 

Kngineer 

Engine Driver 

Fireman 

Stoker 

Conductor 

Guard 

Ticket Office 

Booking Office 

Baggage 

Luggage 

Baggage Car 

Luggage Van 

Passenger Car 

Carriage 

Track 

Line 

Frog 

Crossing Plate 

Switches 

Points 

Trucks 

Bogies 

Switching 

Shunting 

Freight Train 

Goods Train 

INSURANCE CLAIMS PAID 

MAY, 

1928 

Death benefits 

- *11,100 

Health benefits - 

12.527 

Accident benefits 

970 


benefits 

1.600 

Total and Permanent Disability benefits 925 

Total benefits 

- *27.123 
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“Way Agents ” 

B ACK in the year 1842 a book of rules pub¬ 
lished by the Western (Mass.) Railroad 
contained the following set of rules for the 
government of Way Agents, now termed Station 
Agents: 

1. Their duty shall be to have at all times, 
wood sawed, and water in the tank, for the trains. 

2. To have the switches properly attended. 

3. The Way Agent is charged with the general 
supervision of the grounds about the Depot build¬ 
ings. In all cases of accident or delay to the 
trains, from any cause, he is to render such as¬ 
sistance as may be in his power, or the case may 
require. 

4. He is to be at the Depot whenever a train is 
to pass, and be ready at all times to receive 
freight designed for transportation over the road, 
and also for delivery of such as is received. 

5. At the end of every month he shall make re¬ 
port of wood purchased during the month, the 
amount of wood consumed, and what remains on 
hand at the end of the month. 

6. He shall sell tickets for way stations and to 
the end of the road each way—remit the money 
■collected with a return (as per printed form) to 
the office of the Engineer. 

7. Copies of all returns made by the Way 
Agents shall be preserved by them at their re¬ 
spective Depots. 

8. The Masters of Transportation may from 
time to time give such further instructions to the 
Way Agents as they may find necessary and 
proper in the arrangement and management of 
the business of the Road. 


When to Retire 

MAN we know was left some money when 
he was thirty-five, so he decided to retire 
and enjoy himself. 

He managed to get along fairly well for about 
five years. He traveled and loafed and did the 
things he thought he wanted to do. 

At forty he decided that if he was going to 
know real happiness, he would have to assume 
responsibility again. He wanted to feel that some 
■one needed him. 

He went back to the old corporation and simply 
asked for a chance to go to work again. He ac¬ 
cepted gratefully the job as assistant to the man 
who had been one of his clerks in the old days. 

He is fifty years old now, and is one of the 


vice-presidents of the corporation. When his as¬ 
sociates talk about retiring some day, he scoffs 
at them and tells them that the only time he will 
retire is when they carry him off to the cemetery. 

His health is better at fifty than it was at 
thirty-eight, and he says that as a cog in a great 
industrial machine he is infinitely happier than 
he was when he was perfectly free to go and come 
as he pleased. 

What does a man need for his happiness? 
When is the right time for a man to retire ? 

Here are two questions with which you may 
amuse yourself for the next hour or so. 

—Tom Dreier in Forbes. 


Farmer John in Telegraph Office 

AY, Mister, what makes that ar’ clickin’ 
An’ rattlin’ Just like a machine t 
I’d have asked ye afore, but was fearful 
You’d think I was mis’ably green. 

The telegraph, did ye say, Mistert 
Does it make such a click-clickin’ noise t 

Well, 1 vum! When I get back to the Holler, 
I’ll have somethin’ to tell the boys! 

“ Ain 7 step jest inside there a minute. 

An’ take jest a peep at the thingT 

I’ve heerd a good deal ’bout the telegraph. 

Hut I’m blamed if I don’t hope to swing 

If ever I’ve had an idear 

'Twas any sich lookin’ consarn; 

Hut ye know that the old sayin’ tells us. 

As long as we live we can lam. 

" Say, how do ye send out the letterst 
Do ye fasten ’em onto the wiret 

I s’pose, then, they travel like lightnin’, 

An’ mebbe a leetle mite spryer. 

Whatt Ain’t that they way that ye do itr 
Don’t laugh at me. Mister, young man.’ 

Dor if ye think ye kin insult me, 

111 wallop ye sure, an’ I canl 

" Oh, of course, it’s all right; I forgive ye 
If ye didn’t mean any offense; 

I know, if I ain’t cdlcated, 

I’m a man of good, sound, common sense. 

Ye don’t mean to say that that rattlin’ 

Is words that the telegraph speaks’ 

As plain as he teords I am talkin’T 

Well, now, if that don’t beat the dekes! 

" It unist take one a long time to larn it. 

An’ a mighty good head, too, I think. 

I don’t believe Mr old brains could do it. 

Not even if I had to sink! 

I thought at the first you was foolin’ 

An’ /cedin’ me taffy for fun ; 

Hut ye look like an honest young feeler. 

An' so l will take ye for one. 

“ Hut when I git back to the Holler, 

Won’t it make ’em jest stick out their eyes 

When 7 tell what I’ve lamed in your officer 
I guess it will cause a surprise! 

I thank ye for treatin' me kindly. 

An’ I’ll take myself out o’ per way. 

Drop in if ye come to the Holler, 

An now 7 must bid ye good day." 

—Henry It. Johnson. 
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Jlgents Meet at Scranton 

(Continued from Page 183) 
veyed 1,000 feet to a pit where it is dropped and 
run through a series of chutes, where it finally 
goes into its proper bin for loading cars for ship¬ 
ment. During the course of its travel it is run 
through a mechanical separator where the good 
eoal which is lighter than rock goes into one 
chute and the rock or slate into another. At the 
end of the coal chutes there are usually two or 
more boys, called breaker boys, who sit over it 
and with their hands pick the slate that gets 
away from the mechanical separator. There are 
eight sizes of coal: Stove, egg, grate, chestnut, 
pea, buck, birdseye and silt, which necessitates a 
great network of chutes and leads. 

The silt runs through a water process and is 
run through a water separator. The good silt 
runs off with the water into a screen, which car¬ 
ries it to a chute, which runs to a conveyor. The 
silt is lifted to a pile from which it is loaded 
and shipped for use in factories where they have 
mechanical devices for the burning of this type 
of fuel. 

The other sizes are run to bins in the loading 
shed where the cars are loaded. 

This completes the details as observed by the 
members of the party at the breaker. The cost 
of machinery in a modern breaker is nearly 
$1,800,000. 

After leaving the breaker the party went to 
the cable room where the cables are operated 
which raise and lower the cages or cars in the 
shaft at shaft No. 2. The members were here 
given a small carbide miner’s lamp which was lit 
and adjusted by the guide. They were then es¬ 
corted to the shaft opening where ten at a time 
in one car they were lowered three hundred and 
fifty feet to No. 14 level. When one realizes that 
No. 2 shaft is 780 feet deep and there are six or 
seven levels in it the necessity for the miner’s 
lamp becomes apparent. The inky blackness is 
only penetrated by the light from these little 
lamps carried in one hand. 

The party was taken from the cage into a cham¬ 
ber, the roof of which varies from six feet to 
fifteen or twenty feet in height. Looking straight 
ahead all one can see is the inky darkness of the 
passageway. Without the little carbide light it is 
impossible to distinguish even a hand before one’s 
face. 

The guide requests that one precede him, ad¬ 
monishing to watch one’s step and lower the head 
as the ceiling drops down in jagged form here 
and there. Along the sides the coal may be seen 


in layers or veins between two masses of solid 
rock. The miner who is responsible for the cut¬ 
ting and trimming the coal out is assigned a 
helper, lie and the helper cut out the coal from 
the rock, load it into mine cars, puts his tag on 
the car and goes on with the next ear, being ever 
mindful of the treacherous loose veins and rocks 
which ever is a hazard and hindrance to his work. 

Often the miner is lying flat on his stomach 
or kneeling half doubled up as the space he works 
in will not permit an erect position. Some of 
the distance in this level is directly under the 
Susquehanna river and therefore there is some 
leakage and more or less water in the mines. In 
order to keep this within bounds an electric or 
steam pump is operated, pumping out the water 
and keeping the levels clear. 

After walking some three and one-lialf miles 
underground the party came to another shaft. 
No. 2, where they were again lifted to the sur¬ 
face. When a layman talks about coal they 
only visualize the finished product as put into 
their bins and do not realize the operations neces¬ 
sary to bring it to them, which are as follows: 

First—The miner and helper digging it out and 
putting it in mine cars. 

Second—Movement of cars from the location in 
level to the shaft to be hoisted to the breaker. 

Third—the moving of the coal from one stage 
to the other through the breaker. 

Fourth—Transfer from breaker to cars. 

Fifth—Transfer from cars to trucks or wagons. 

Sixth—Transfer into the coal bin in the home. 

Then, and only then, the enormous scope of 
these operations and the outlay necessary can be 
appreciated. 

Two and one-half hours were consumed by this 
very interesting and instructive trip and the 
members were very appreciative of the courtesy 
and cooperation of those who made it possible. 


In all its branches the staff is nothing more 
than an instrument for the service of the line. 
It is the nerve and the brain center of the army. 
—Major General Liggett. 


Mr. Macdonald (arranging with clergyman for 
his second marriage) : "And I should like the 
ceremony In my yard this time, sir.” 

Clergyman: Good gracious! Why? 

Mr. Macdonald : Then the fowls can pick up the 
rice; we wasted a deal last time .—London Opinion. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Freight Business Improves 

The total weekly loadings of 
freight cars promise soon to 
equal or even exceed those of 
1926 and 1927, says the Rail¬ 
way Age. In January they av¬ 
eraged 84,200 weekly less than 
In 1927, and about 60,000 less 
weekly than In 1926. In Febru¬ 
ary they averaged 58,600 less 
than In 1927, and 22,000 less 
than In 1926. In March they 
averaged 53,200 less than in 
1927, and 18,500 less than In 
1926. In April they averaged 
41,000 less than In 1927, and 
21,000 less than in 1926. In the 
first two weeks of May they 
averaged only 36,000 less than 
In 1927 and 22,000 less than in 
1926. 


‘Cwo Dogs Save Master's Life 

Kind treatment of his two 
dogs resulted In their coming to 
the rescue of George C. Clark, 
an Iowa farmer, recently. While 
returning to his home one 
night, walking up the tracks of 
the Milwaukee railroad, he fell 
over unconscious, at a lonely 
spot, victim of a heart attack. 
One of his dogs, a coach hound, 
sensing the approach of a train 
ran up the tracks. The fireman 
seeing him coming warned the 
engineman to slow down. The 
dog leaped on the pilot of the 
engine while it was still in mo¬ 
tion and rode to his master 
where the other, a collie, waited 
by his side. 


thCew Type Storage Battery 

Claim is made for a new type 
of storage battery, the inven¬ 
tion of a Spanish priest, wlw is 
being backed by British capital, 
that it is powerful enough to 
run an electric express train for 
a long distance without any 
third rail or overhead wires. 
The same battery, called by the 
inventor an accumulator, can be 
used to drive an automobile. 


‘Paper and Income Tax Blanks 

Fifty carloads of paper were 
used during the current year by 
the federal government, for 
printing income tax blanks. It 
is estimated that five million 
people will fill out these blanks 
although only four and one-half 
million will have to turn over 
a part of their income to the 
government. 


Locomotive Aids Airplane 

What would the buses and 
even airplanes do without the 
railroads? During the past 
winter a large bus was crowded 
off of the road by another car. 
Repeated efforts to run it out 
of the drifts failed because the 
wheels simply spun around on 
the hard packed snow. A 
freight train happened along 
a short time after the mishap 
and its aid was enlisted to free 
the bus. A rope was run be¬ 
tween the bus and the front of 
the engine. The train was 
backed up hauling the mired 
bus back on the highway with¬ 
out much effort. 

No one would Imagine, how¬ 
ever, that a locomotive would 
have to perform a like favor for 
an aviator. It hapened, never¬ 
theless. The pilot of a mail 
plane was forced to land on 
the Monongahela River, in 
Pennsylvania. After the mail 
had been removed a rope was 
attached to the tail of the 
plane and a yard engine hauled 
it up on dry land. 


Son Follows Father 

His father was at the throttle 
of the special train which 
brought President Abraham 
Lincoln to Gettysburg sixty-five 
years ago when he delivered his 
memorable memorial address. 

This year the son, Grant Eck¬ 
ert, piloted the train bringing 
President Coolidge to Gettys¬ 
burg to eulogize Lincoln as has 
become the practice for succeed¬ 
ing presidents during years 
past. 

Lincoln presented the elder 
Eckert with a gold watch as a 
token of appreciation for his 
services on that momentous oc¬ 
casion. 


‘Urolleys Absorb Buss Line 

The last Independent bus com¬ 
pany in Akron, Ohio, has just 
been taken over by the North¬ 
ern Ohio Power and Light Co., 
which operates the city's street 
cars as well as all its buses. 

Akron is the city where it 
was predicted a few years ago, 
the “ buses would soon swallow 
up all local transportation.” 
Buses are rendering a helpful 
service in Akron but they are 
merely supplemental to the 
street car lines. 


SKCillionai' e Station Agent 

Call it the call of the rails if 
you will, loyalty or what not, 
some mysterious force binds 
George J. Higgins, agent of the 
Reading at Shamokin, Pa., to 
his job, in spite of the fact that 
he is a millionaire. " Why 
quit?" he asks. "My job has 
made friends for me, I made it 
what it is, and so long as I 
continue at my desk I am a 

member of the big Reading 

family.” 

Many years ago he bought a 
bankrupt motion picture house. 
This investment turned out well 
as did many subsequent finan¬ 
cial ventures. Now, under the 
management of his sons, his 

business houses are scattered 

about the community, while he 
still heeds the call of the rails, 
and remains at his desk follow¬ 
ing the duties of station agent. 


‘Demolished Car Is Warning 

The burned and shattered 
ruins of an automobile in which 
four persons were killed at a 
railroad crossing here may 
stand as a monument of warn¬ 
ing to all who pass the scene. 

Residents of the neighborhood 
who use the crossing have 
sought permission to take what 
is left of the car and have it 
placed on the enmbankment at 
the approach to the crossing 
to instill caution in those who 
travel over the tracks. 


Locomotives Must Have Bath 
Every Maine Central locomo¬ 
tive coming into Rigby yard, 
Portland, Maine, must have a 
bath before going to the round¬ 
house at the end of its run. 
Locomotives are run under a 
long shed-like building in which 
they are sprayed with hot steam 
and oil from a 200 pound pres¬ 
sure hose. Any ice or dirt 
clinging to a locomotive is thus 
quickly removed. 


Canadian President at Mexico 
Sir Henry Thornton, presi¬ 
dent of the Canadian National, 
was sent to Mexico last Novem¬ 
ber, upon request of the Mexi¬ 
can government, to make an 
extensive study of the national 
railways of that country with 
a view of recommending steps 
to be taken to improve the 
efficiency in their operation. 


15, 1928 


one hundred and ninety-one 


Railroads Bind Union 
V 

O UR national existence could not have 
continued without the railroads. 
The various parts would have fallen apart 
of their own weight. The railroads have 
united the interests of the different sections, 
so that they get great benefits by adhearing 
to one government, while the intimate com¬ 
munication produces unity of thought to a 
large degree. People realize that all sec¬ 
tions must be given decently fair treatment, 
or all will suffer. Thus the railroads are 
bands of steel binding the country into one 
magnificent nation. 

— 51£eu) Brunswick, (N. Y ) News. 










